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enough removed from this problem, but never for a moment did
he forget that for a Frenchman the question of his relations with
the formidable neighbour across the Rhine was the primary
question. It was of no avail to pretend to retire to an ivory tower
like Remy de Gourmont if the covetous neighbour would not
permit you to stay there. And that neighbour would not.
This is the main thesis of the History of France, and that book
owes its power, if not its popularity, to the ingenuity with which it
is asserted or insinuated in age after age that the German covets
Gaul. The greatest service of Rome to Gaul was the preservation
of Gaul from the German. Ariovistus was the ancestor of Blucher,
of Bismarck, of William II. Probus or Julian driving out the invad-
ing barbarian or punishing him by expeditions across the Rhine
are the ancestors of Philippe Augustus at Bouvines, of Turenne,
of Foch, and the early raids into Germany are merely the early
acts of a play of which the invasion of the Ruhr is one of the most
recent but not the last episodes.
The view of French history as fundamentally a permanent watch
on the eastern frontier was severely attacked, both when it appeared
in the History of Two Peoples and in the more subtle form it takes
in the History of France. It is open to the objections made to the
work of Haller, Bainville's opposite number in Germany; it inter-
prets the past too exclusively in terms of the present, and (graver
fault still) puts the emotions of our day into the minds of men who
knew nothing of them.
Why, it may be asked, should M, Bainville have felt bound to
defend or palliate the errors of kings and of their ministers ? Because
he had been won over to the panacea for the ills of France preached
by M. Charles Maurras. M. Bainville was, he told the world at
least once, of lower middle-class origin. He was anxious to make
plain that his royalism had nothing in common with the senti-
mental royalism of the old aristocratic families or, still worse, with
the snobbish royalism of the upper ten. Royalism for him and for
his master was the policy of common sense.
To M. Maurras the chief need of every Frenchman was security
from foreign invasion. The Frenchman was so fortunate that all the
world must envy him and seek to replace him. Since the Revolution,